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ENGLISH AND THE LATIN QUESTION l 

There is a popular rumor abroad, which threatens 
to become an article of faith, to the effect that the 
only persons seriously concerned for the future of 
Latin studies are the teachers of Latin and certain 
amiable old gentlemen who received • their educa- 
tion before Darwin announced the Origin of Spe- 
cies. The prosperity of this rumor is partly to be 
explained by the fact that the believers in Latin 
have too persistently stood . upon the defensive ; so 
that to the eyes of an indiscriminating and not 
over-interested public they have appeared always to 
be fighting for their own altars and their own fires. 
They have demanded, on the one hand, a unique 
place in the curriculum on the ground that Latin 
literature possesses a unique and immediate human- 
izing value. On the other hand, they have stood 
upon the preeminent virtue of Latin as a formal 
intellectual discipline. The objection to entire de- 
pendence upon these two positions is that they are 
exposed to constant and violent assault; though they 
may be impregnable, they are by no means indis- 
putable. As an agent of culture, Latin has been 

1 Reprinted from School and Home Education, for April, 
1912. The author is Professor of English in the University 
of Illinois. This article is so important, coming as it does 
from one who is not concerned primarily with the Classics, 
or at least has no direct professional interest in the Clas- 
sics, that we gladly reproduce it in this and the next issue 
in place of the usual editorials. Mr. Sherman, to be sure, 
overlooks the fact that advocates of the Classics have long 
insisted on some of the very things on which he so well in- 
sists: compare e.g. Professor Harrington's book, Live Issues 
in Classical Study, noticed in The Classical Weekly 4.169- 
170. Advocates of the Classics, again, have long urged that 
for various reasons they ought to find ardent allies, e.g. in 
the supporters of French, and in the lovers of English 
literature. Nay, among the teachers of German, too, we 
ought to find warm supporters, if for no other reason, out 
of gratitude, for the birth of a true German literature and 
the intellectual dominance of Germany in the nineteenth 
century were both due to the contact of Germany with 
Greek literature at the close of the eighteenth century. 
But such appeals from the friends of the Classics it has 
been easy to disregard as born of self-interest. Mr. Sher- 
man's paper, therefore, is most welcome, because here we 
have the proposal of alliance coming not from us but from 
others, from others, too, whose competition with the Classics 
in times past helped to deprive the Classics of their priv- 
ileged position. It is refreshing to see increasing evidences 
of a realization of the disastrous effects on the study of 
English of disiegard of the Classics. Reference may be 
made' here to The Classical Weekly 2.89-90 (an editorial 
discussion of some remarks by a professor of English on 
the impossibility of understanding English literature without 
a knowledge of the Classics, with a quotation from an 
editorial of the New York Times on the futility of trying 
to understand the Classics in translations). Again, in The 
Classical Weekly 3.73 will be found some reference to a 
circular issued in September 1908, by Charles Mills Gayley 
and William A. Merrill, Professors respectively of English 
and of Latin in the University of California, appealing to 
teachers of English and of Latin to foster the study of 
Greek as an indispensable part of the proper preparation 
of teachers of English and of Latin. See also 4.113, 161-162. 

C. K. 



obliged to struggle for a foothold with jealous 
rivals ranging from economic history to nature- 
study and wood-carving. As an agent of discipline, 
it has been hard pressed by physics and mathematics. 
And now comes the psychologist educator, and 
offers to cut that ground from underfoot by deny- 
ing assent to the 'dogma of formal discipline'. 

It is possible at the present hour that the Capito- 
line Hill may best be defended by leaving it, and by 
joining forces with the allies outside the city; I 
mean, by ceasing for a time to insist upon the inde- 
pendent value of Latin, and by concentrating atten- 
tion upon its value in relation to other studies — 
particularly English. The strategic advantage of 
the shift would rise from the fact that English is 
now very strongly intrenched in both secondary and 
college education. Furthermore, we are all— more 
or less deliberately — students of English; we all 
recognize the value of accurately expressing our 
ideas and of exactly understanding the ideas of 
others. Now, though the notion has never dawned 
upon that large, good-humored, unenlightened pub- 
lic opinion which indirectly shapes our educational 
policies, to the serious student of English some ac- 
quaintance with Latin is not merely convenient, not 
merely valuable, but quite literally indispensable. At 
every onward step toward the mastery of his own 
language and literature he must use his Latin lamp 
if he has one, or stumble and go astray in the dark- 
ness if he has not. In this position the value of 
Latin is unique. To propose the equivalence of 
economic history or nature-study or wood-carving or 
physics or mathematics is sheer impertinence. The 
reasons why this is so impressively impinge upon 
one's consciousness only after one has been dealing 
for some time with students of English who have 
no Latin. I speak not as a Roman citizen but as 
a provincial ally, who sees that the safety and per- 
petuity of our provincial institutions is bound up 
with security of Rome. 

II 

We grant Latin readily enough to grammarians 
and lexicographers, but are rather reluctant to ad- 
mit that it is a key which should be in the hands of 
every one who has occasion to open an English dic- 
tionary. Yet we know that the invasion of Latin 
words into English speech began nearly 2,000 years 
ago, and has continued with unabated vigor ever 
since. It has been estimated by competent investi- 
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gators that one fourth of the Latin vocabulary has 
passed into English 1 . Of these Latin words a very- 
large number have come in without change of 
form, and some of them still retain their original 
inflections. We must give our students an inkling 
of Latin grammar before we can expect them to 
employ correctly such common forms as data, strata, 
and the like. Besides this group, we have an im- 
mense host of naturalized foreigners derived directly 
from the Latin and indirectly through the Romance 
languages. In the Bible and Shakespeare only 60 
per cent of the vocabulary is of native stock; in the 
poetry of Milton, only 33 per cent 2 . The great bulk 
of the remainder is of Latin origin. The technical 
language of philosophy, theology, law, and the 
sciences — constantly growing and constantly over- 
flowing into the language of everyday life — is mainly 
Latin. In the time of Chaucer, French and Latin 
were rival forces in the introduction of new ele- 
ments into our speech, but since the Renaissance 
far the greater number of the new coins have come 
from the Roman treasury. In one sense, then, 
Latin is even less a dead language than English. It 
is the element in our composite vocabulary which has 
shown, as compared with Anglo-Saxon, the more 
abundant powers of growth and reproduction. It 
is almost as fairly to be called our father as English 
is to be called our mother tongue. 

But why attack this Latin element in English by 
way of the Latin grammar and the Latin lexicon? 
How specifically does the study of Latin facilitate 
the use of Latin words which have become English? 
Well, three or four years of Latin will acquaint the 
student with the original force of most of the pre- 
fixes and suffixes, and so guard him from some of 
the commonest improprieties, and even, if he has any 
instinct for these things, assist him materially in the 
art and mystery of English spelling. Furthermore, 
his possession of merely the simplest and most 
limited Latin vocabulary will give him a great ad- 
vantage over a student without Latin in approach- 
ing the apparently formidable English polysyllables. 
To the man without Latin our sesquipedalian ab- 
stracts remain impenetrably abstract; to the man 
with Latin they disintegrate into their physical ele- 
ments. To the one, words like fratricide and matri- 
cide, for examples, look strange, learned, and diffi- 
cult. To the other, who has met frater, mater, and 
caedere in the Latin lexicon, fratricide looks easy 
and familiar— just as Brudermord looks easy and 
familiar to a German. A modest grasp of Latin, 
then, does indeed unlock the difficult words in Eng- 
lish. And it helps not merely in acquiring them 
but also in retaining them and in employing them 

*Greenough and Kittredge, Words and their Ways in 
English Speech, 1901; see p. 106. 

' Marsh, Lectures on the English Language, Ed. 4- see 
p. 123. 



with assurance and accuracy. This is no negligible 
consideration; nothing so obstinately balks the pro- 
gress of our English students in reading and in writ- 
ing as the short tether at the end of which they 
rotate around the English dictionary. 

It is often urged that the meaning of English 
words of Latin derivation has so changed that a 
knowledge of the roots is practically valueless — that 
the meanings may better be learned directly from 
English usage. This is a particularly pernicious er- 
ror. In this fashion our lighter-hearted journalists 
acquire their mother tongue. This is the easy and 
rapid method for the corruption of speech — the 
means by which all fineness of shading and nicety of 
application are lost. This is why we find students 
and journalists saying aggravate for irritate, stu- 
pendous for immense, amazing for remarkable, splen- 
did for delicious, redolent for full of, supine for 
prone, ardent for energetic, optimistic for amiable, 
etc.— indefinitely. Coleridge declared that the first 
thing to consider in the choice of a word is its root ; 
and he was right. No writer or speaker who ig- 
nores the roots of Latin derivatives is secure from 
egregious error. Some years ago the post office 
department, for example, sent out directions that all 
letters of a certain class should be endorsed on the 
face of the envelope 1 . The physical image buried in 
these words is galvanized into an awkward activity 
by the grasp of an unskillful hand. Just as truly, 
there is a sleeping beauty in them ready to waken at 
the touch of the prince of style. But there is no 
prince of style in English who has not given days 
and nights to the study of Latin; and I do not 
believe there ever will be. It is a condition imposed 
upon us by the wealth of our word-hoard. It is 
a burden and a privilege committed to us by innumer- 
able ancestors, which we must sustain under peril 
of forfeiting our inheritance. 

Ill 
When we pass from the consideration of vocabu- 
lary and style to the consideration of English liter- 
ature in general, the necessity of Latin becomes 
even more obvious. Merely in passing, it may be 
recalled that for nearly a thousand years English- 
men wrote in Latin a very large body of their his- 
tory, their philosophy, their religious and their po- 
litical thought. Every one knows that in the Anglo- 
Saxon and mediaeval periods Latin-trained monks 
and churchmen were the English scholars, and that 
the works which they thought worth preserving were 
mainly addressed to the Latin-reading world in the 
language of that world. It is not so generally re- 
membered how far down toward our own day poets 
and prose writers continued to some extent the ser- 
ious use of Latin in original composition. It is a 
good penitential exercise for a modernist to run 
1 Krapp, Modern English, 1909; see p. 282. 
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over from time to time some of these names: in 
Anglo-Saxon times, Bede for church history, Anselm 
for theology and philosophy; in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Geoffrey of Monmouth for the origins of 
Arthurian romance, — and a whole troop of Latin 
chroniclers; Roger Bacon for philosophy in the 
thirteenth century; Matthew Paris for history; John 
Gower for poetry in the age of Chaucer, Wycliff's 
earlier writings for divinity; in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, More's Utopia, and poetry like that of the 
great Scotch humanist, George Buchanan, and 
Shakespeare's contemporary Thomas Campion; in 
the seventeenth, the more serious scientific work of 
Lord Bacon, a flood of occasional verse, some of the 
prose and poetry of Milton, poetical, political, and 
philosophical works of Hobbes ; and so it continues 
down toward the end of the eighteenth century in 
the Latin poems of Vincent Bourne and Thomas 
Gray. It does not concern the 'man in the street' or 
even the ordinary student to read this matter in 
Latin or, indeed, to' read most of it at all. It does 
concern the scholar frequently. And in it are some 
of the most interesting and the darkest spots of our 
literary history. 

Yet let the intrinsic value of this great body of 
Anglo-Latin literature be rated as low as one pleases, 
there it lies behind us like a sunken Roman wall 
stretching from our immediate past across the wide 
tract of the middle ages to the uttermost borders 
and beginnings of English thought — an imperishable 
reminder of our intimate and age-long alliance with 
that elder culture and speech, under the shadow 
and protection of which our own speech and culture 
have developed. To itemize our indebtedness to that 
great alliance is impossible. It is equally impossi- 
ble, moreover, to exaggerate it. Though our Eng- 
lish authors have now at last ceased to entrust to 
Latin any ideas which they wish the world to con- 
sider, every great English writer of prose or poetry 
from the time of King Alfred to the time of Alfred 
Tennyson has — almost without exception — been 
schooled in the Latin language, has known well some 
of the Latin masterpieces, and, consciously or not, 
willingly or not, has written under the influence, 
sometimes indistinct, sometimes overmastering, of 
the Latin models. 

King Alfred tells us that upon a time he fell 
awondering why in the good old days when Latin 
learning flourished in England none of the scholars 
had bethought themselves of turning anything into 
their own language. "But straightway", says the old 
king, "I answered my thought in this wise: They 
did not conceive that men were ever to become so 
careless ; that learning was ever so to decline" ! In 
the dearth of the higher education, however, the 
king hastens to give his people the second-best, an 
English translation of the Pastoral Care, discreetly 
following the Latin — "just as I learned it from Pleg- 
mund my archbishop, and from Asser my bishop, 



and from Grimbold my mass-priest, and from John 
my mass-priest". And so, following the humility of 
this well-disciplined sovereign, all the Middle Ages 
sit at the feet of ancient Rome, great schoolmistress 
of the mediaeval world. For Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries, with all their freshness of observation, 
literary composition still consists in great measure 
in retelling classical story, in retailing classical 
thought. In the Renaissance, translation and imi- 
tation receive new impetus from closer contact with 
the best models; and a whole generation of writers 
tries to classicize English thought, and style, and 
vocabulary, and even English prosody. In the seven- 
teenth century, religious poets are still plundering 
Ovid to express their love for God and the Virgin, 
and a prose writer so late as Sir Thomas Browne 
declares that "if elegancy still proceedeth, and Eng- 
lish pens maintain that stream we have of late ob- 
served to flow from many, we shall within a few 
years be fain to learn Latin to understand English, 
and a work will prove of equal facility in either" 1 . 
Just as the sonorous and golden prose of men like 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Browne, and Jeremy 
Taylor betrays the potent spell of Cicero and the 
Roman eloquence, so typical eighteenth century 
poetry acknowledges the sway of Horace; and his 
odes, epistles, and Ars Poetica are edited, trans- 
lated, parodied, and imitated by hundreds — perhaps 
by thousands. In the nineteenth century the influence 
of Latin models becomes possibly more diffuse but 
scarcely less persistent. Cardinal Newman, whom 
we recognize as a genuine representative of classical 
English in an age when Carlylese flourishes, has 
undergone the disciplme of all the Roman prose 
masters, and can discourse learnedly of their several 
qualities. Tennyson professes himself a lover of 
Vergil since his days began, echoes ever and anon 
the "Lydian laughter" of Catullus, or tunes his 
graver harp to the solemn music of Lucretius. The 
stylist Stevenson studies Tacitus and reads his Livy 
amid the tempest of the South Pacific Sea. Nor 
does the story end there. I have heard of an edi- 
tor who chastens his style for the morning's edi- 
torial by an hour before breakfast with a Roman 
historian. Eugene Field adapts Horace to the merid- 
ian of Chicago. In a recent article we hear of Mark 
Twain's well-thumbed copy of Suetonius, which he 
read till his very last day; on page 492, "there is a 
reference to 'Flavius Clemens, a man of wide repute 
for his want of energy', opposite which Mark Twain 
writes in the margin— *I guess this is where our line 
starts' ". Mark Twain's strong common sense does 
not fail him, where many professional educators 
stumble. Our line does start there, or thereabouts! 
Stuart P. Sherman. 

1 Cited in the historical introduction to the International 
Dictionary, p. xxxiv (1901). 

{To be concluded.) 



